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The College Research Center (CRC), a cooperative educational -research agency, 
investigated the progress of black students enrolled in liberal arts colleges 
(traditionally for women only). The study focused on (1) selected characteristics of 
Negro freshmen entering Member CRC Colleges, and (2) the correlational validity of 
standard admissions criteria for predicting first year grades. Results showed that 
Negro freshmen differ from white freshmen in several educationally relevant ways; in 
socioeconomic background, career orientations, perceived purposes of college, 
educational plans, attitudes, and in level of performance on standard admissions 
variables. It was also found that despite such differences, forecasts of freshmen 
year academic performance are likely to be at least as accurate for black students 
as for their classmates. Further research is necessary to examine Negro academic 
performance beyond the freshman level. It was also recommended that each CRC 
college carefully determine, “...how ’different’ it can permit some of its students to be, 
how many minority students it can take and how much it can assure their success." 
(Author/LS) 
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Nature of 
study: 


The study reported herein was undertaken by College Research 
Center in order to facilitate the efforts of one group of 
selective, liberal arts colleges (traditionally for women 
only) to evaluate the progress of black students currently 
enrolled and to develop rationales for extending educational 
opportunity to members of disadvantaged minority groups. 

Focus of the study is on (a) selected characteristics of 
black students (girls) who entered member colleges of the 
College Research Center in 1965, 1966, and 1967, and (b) the 
correlational validity of standard admissions criteria for 
predicting first-year grades. 

Black students entering CRC- Colleges during the study period 
are seen to differ from their classmates in a variety of 
educationally- relevant ways — in socioeconomic background, 
career orientations, perceived purposes of college, educa- 
tional plans, attitudes, and in level of performance on 
standard admissions variables (e.g. > SAT scores). Study 
findings suggest that, despite such differences, forecasts 
of freshman- vear academic performance are likely to be at 
least as accurate for black students as for their classmates. 
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The College Research Center is a cooperative, educational- research 
agency of several liberal arts colleges (traditionally) for women. 
Comprising the current membership of the Center are Briarcliff, 
Connecticut, Hollins, Mount Holyoke, Randolph-Macon Woman* s, 

Trinity (D.C.), Vassar, and Wheaton (Mass.) Colleges. 

As a cooperatively- supported interinstitutional agency, the CRC is 
designed to make available to member colleges a research facility 
which can help them to meet their unique research needs and at the 
same time provide for planning and coordination of joint studies on 
questions of interest to all members. 

Policies for the Center are shaped by a Board of Trustees which in- 
cludes one voting representative from each member College. The Cen- 
ter is supported by institutional contributions which currently are 
supplemented by financial assistance from the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board. 

For several years, the Center was administered through the Office of 
Educational Measurement at Brown University. With the appointment 
of a full-time director in September, 1965, Center executive offices 
were established at Vassar College. 
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Context and Perspective 



Selective colleges are painfully aware that there is only a shallow pool 

of college candidates "...which one might define as bright enough to do good 

work at selective-admission colleges and prosperous enough to pay their tuition 

* 

and other costs." (Doermann, 1968, pp. 49-50). As many of them in recent years 
have sought to increase their enrollment of black students they have become in- 
creasingly aware that the pool of "eligible" candidates among black high school 
seniors is even shallower, when normal institutional definitions of "eligibility" 
are applied. Ignoring "ability to pay" considerations, the number of black high 
school seniors qualified to undertake college- level work, according to the cri- 
teria normally used by selective colleges, is extremely small. 

It has been estimated (Kendrick, 1968), for example, that 

...not more than 15 percent and perhaps as few as 10 per- 
cent of Negro high school seniors would score 400 or more 
on the verbal, section of the SAT / Scholastic Aptitude 
Test of CEEB/. Only 1 or 2 percent would be likely to 
score 500 or more. • • 

In sharp contrast, data compiled by the College Research Center (Wilson, 

1967a) on all students'^ entering 12 selective, liberal arts colleges (tradition- 
ally for women only) in 1966 indicate that 

only 18 of 4,007 entering students, or approximately 4 
in every 1,000 (0.4%), had SAT-V scores below 400; only 
about 4 percent had SAT-V scores below 500. 

Thus, based on measured academic ability, very few Negro high-school gradu- 
ates are likely to have credentials suggesting that they possess the academic 
qualifications normally required for admission to these and other more or less 
selective institutions. 

And while the record is far from complete, there is evidence that SAT- type 
test scores reflect the functional ability of Negro students to perform typical 
college tasks to about the same extent that they reflect the functional ability 
of white students to do so. Stanley and Porter (1967), for example, reviewed 
several studies of the predictive value (correlation with college grades) of SAT-V 



*See list of references for, full bibliographic citations. 

^An unknown but relatively small number of Negro students was represented among 
the students entering the 12 colleges in 1966. 
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and SAT-M scores in predominantly Negro and predominantly white institutions and 
concluded: 

...it seems likely that SAT- type test scores are about as 
correlationally valid for Negroes competing with Negroes 
and taught chiefly by Negroes as they are for non-Negroes 
competing chiefly with non-Negroes and taught chiefly by 
non- Negroes. 

They also indicate that "...prediction may be approximately equal for the races 
within integrated colleges. .. (ibid. )," citing a study by Cleary (1966) in three 
integrated colleges. At two of these colleges grades for Negroes and non- Negroes 
predicted about equally well while at the third the grades of Negro students were 

lower than they had been predicted to be. 

Clearly, considerations related to academic-ability differentials between 
Negro and white twelfth graders^ combined with differences in their economic cir- 
cumstances, motivation, etc., must be faced squarely by selective colleges seeking 
to recruit and provide appropriate educational opportunities for Negro students. 

With a degree of clarity and cogency not characteristic of most discussions 
of the problem, S. A. Kendrick (1968) of the College Entrance Examination Board 
has pointed out that the normal operating procedures, admissions requirements, 
curricular emphases, academic requirements and expectations, high cost, and social 
climates of selective institutions quite effectively cut them off from direct in- 
volvement with, and educational service to, college-aspiring members of the 'under- 
class, ' whether black or white, and that this state of affairs will continue unless 
the institutions themselves become something other than what they are-- in essence, 
that selective colleges will remain severely segregated racially, de facto, if 
normal standards and emphases are maintained, notwithstanding their genuine desire 

to be of service in extending educational opportunity to members of disadvantaged 
3 

groups. 

In such circumstances selective colleges may decide to recruit and admit 
black high- school seniors whose qualifications are similar (as similar as possible) 



2 That such differences exist at present is clear. And it is a reasonable con- 
clusion that Negro-white differences in measured academic ability at: tiie twelfth 
grade level reflect real differences in ability to perform tasks typically re- 
quired of students in selective colleges. The effects of sustained deprivation 
on educational development are all the more bitter because they. are resistant to 
reversal. (See Kendrick 1968) 

^It should be recognized that selective colleges, by virtue of their academic 
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to those of the regular entering group, predicated on the assumption that the 
college can serve best by maintaining characteristic educational patterns designed 
for academically selected students. Other may opt for "high-risk" programs, 

involving a policy decision to 

admit otherwise desirable students of comparatively low 
verbal ability and... design instruction to suit their needs, 
ability? and backgrounds. . ./in full recognition of the like- 
lihood/ that students who are well below the existing stu- 
dent body will not thrive... in direct unaided competition 
with that student body. (Kendrick, 1968, p. 13) 

Research and evaluation needed 

Whatever course of action they may finally decide upon, however, 
most are under considerable pressure to increase their enrollments of black stu- 
dents. ^ As colleges grapple with the educational and social (as well as fiscal) 
problems involved in extending educational opportunities to members of racial 
minorities and the poor it is important that what is being done with and for such 
students be evaluated carefully in order to shed light on the effectiveness (or 
lack of effectiveness) of particular programs and educational arrangements and 
the circumstances which appear to be most conducive to their success. 

In order to evaluate their efforts, col-leges need information about the 



emphases and institutional goals, have become increasingly "segregated' along 
academic-ability and socioeconomic lines. This, as Kendrick points out, has had 
the effect of de facto racial segregation. Selective colleges find it difficult 
to be of service in the education of disadvantaged black youths--as they would 
find it difficult to be of service to academically, economically, and socially 
comparable white youth— because such colleges are not organized to cope with the 
problems of educating academically unselected students. 



4 A recent survey (Egerton, 1968) of 215 colleges and universities deemed 
especially likely to be involved in high risk programs, found that among the 162 
respondents approximately half (53.1 percent) reported some measure of involve- 
ment "in what could be considered high risk activity, while the other (s) reported 
no involvement at all. Among the colleges responding affirmatively, (Egerton re- 
ported), it is difficult in some cases to ascertain how big a risk they are tak- 
ing and what they are doing to make it pay off." (p. 8) 



^Kendrick (1968) comments on one of the probable, undesirable consequences of 
this pressure: "The thing to be feared, which has already begun, is an all out 

recruiting war among 500 to 1,000 colleges for a very few Negro youths of moderate- 
to-high ability. Such a war cannot be won by more than a few institutions, and 
such victories cannot be good for anyone." The same principle holds for pressures 
on colleges to add black faculty. Among other things, predominantly Negro col- 
leges which will continue for some time to provide higher educational opportunity 
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abilities, backgrounds, attitudes, expectations, and aspirations of black stu- 
dents and how they compare with their classmates in these respects. Careful 
records should be maintained on their "survival rates," their academic progress, 
and their adjustment to the total life of the college. Continuing attention 
should be given to questions regarding the predictive value of standard admissions 
variables (e.g., SAT- type tests, high school records) for disadvantaged students. 
And, of course, results of inquiry along these (and related lines) should be 
shared. 

The study reported herein was undertaken by College Research Center in 
order to facilitate the efforts of one group of selective, liberal arts colleges 
to evaluate the progress of black students currently enrolled and/or to develop 
rationales for extending educational opportunity to members of racial minorities 
and the poor. The study focusses on (a) selected characteristics of black stu- 
dents (girls) entering several selective liberal arts colleges, traditionally 
for women only, in 1965, 1966, and 1967, and (b) questions related to their 
performance during the freshman year and the validity of measures of academic 
aptitude and achievement, and secondary school standing for forecasting first- 
year academic performance of black students. 

Black Students in CRC-Member Colleges 

In recent years member colleges of College Research Center have intensified 
their efforts to extend educational opportunity to black students. The total 
number of such students enrolled has been (and remains) relatively small. During 
the period 1965 through 1967, 168 black students entered a CRC-member College. 

As may be seen in Table 1, most of these students were accounted for by four col- 
leges each of which attracted from 22 to 52 black students during the period under 
consideration. The present study deals primarily with black students in these 
four colleges, namely, College A, College B, College G, and College J. 



for a large number of Negro youth--are likely to be severely victimized 

by the efforts of selective colleges to enroll Negro students and hire Negro 
faculty. Vincent Brown, djean of liberal arts at Howard University, is quoted as 
follows: "More and more /predominantly white institutions/ are drawing on the 

available pool of talent, and more and more it is becoming difficult for us to 
enroll the promising high school seniors." (Poughkeepsie Journal , March 1969). 
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Table 1 

Number of Black Students Entering CRC Colleges 
In 1965, 1966, and 1967 



College 


Year entered 
1965 1966 1967 

No. No. No. 


Period 

total 

No. 


Included in survey 
of characteristics* 
No. 


A 


14 


24 


14 


(52) 


(50) 


B 


9 


12 


6 


(27) 


(25) 


G 


3 


8 


11 


(22) 


(21) 


J 


17 


23 


9 


(49) 


(46) 


C 


1 


1 


5 


( 7) 


( 5) 


D 




1 


3 


( 4) 


( 4) 


H 


2 


1 


4 


( 7) 


** 


All Colleges 


46 


70 


52 


(168) 


(151) 



Note: Colleges are identified by CRC letter- identification codes, adopted 

in May 1965. 



* 



Completed College Student Questionnaires , Part 1 (ETS) during orienta- 



tion period. 



** 

Data received too late for inclusion in analysis. 



At one of the four colleges, College J, black students were enrolled in an 
experimental, risk program for "inner city students" (a program embodying the 
concept of inner-city residents living at home while participating fully as day 
students in the educational and social programs of a nearby, selective college). 
At the other three colleges (Colleges A, B, and G) black students were enrolled, 
in the main, as regular, resident students though with provision for special 
assistance, as needed. 

Source of data 

During orientation period each fall, students entering a CRC- member college 

g 

complete a comprehensive survey questionnaire. The questionnaire contains 200 



6 

College Student Questionnaires , Part 1, Form 200D, available through the In- 
stitutional Research Program for Higher Education, Educational Testing Service, 

Princeton, N. J. See Wilson (1966a and 1969) for a discussion of the rationale 
underlying the regular use of survey data with entering students by CRC colleges. 
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items sampling a variety of educationally- relevant areas: e.g., educational- 

vocational preferences, educational plans and orientations, family background, 
secondary school background, career outlook, and attitudes toward social and 

economic questions. 

As indicated in Table 1, a total of 151 black students completed CSQ Part 1 
as part of the regular orientation program of the colleges involved. Their 
responses to this survey constitute the primary source of data reflecting back- 
ground characteristics, plans, and expectations. 

Measures of academic aptitude (SAT- Verbal and SAT-Mathematical), achieve- 
ment (CEEB Achievement Tests), and secondary school standing (Standard- score . 
conversion of rank- in-class as reported by the secondary school) are obtained 
regularly for essentially all applicants for admission to CRC-member colleges and 

available for most of the black students (as well as others), in the GRC 
data- pool. 

Freshman-year grade-point averages, provided by CRC-colleges as part of 
a regular program for pooling follow-up data on student progress, were available 
for 143 of 150 black students who entered one of the four study- colleges. 

Background Characteristics, Educational Orientations, 
and Career Outlooks of Black Students 

The analysis which follows focusses primarily on survey findings bearing on 
family background and economic circumstances, secondary- school background, educa- 
tional orientations and plans, and career preferences. Responses of black stu- 
dents only (entering in 1965, 1966, and 1967) are analyzed in relation to those 
of all students, including black students , entering the four colleges and all 
CRC-member colleges, respectively, in 1967 only . Comparison data are provided 
for a more general sample of college students. 

Family background 

4 In respect to a variety of socioeconomic indicators, students entering CRC 
colleges are substantially more selected than college freshmen generally- -as 
previously noted, selective colleges have become "segregated" socioeconomically 
as well as academically. Comparative data in Table 2 provide some indication of 
the extent of this selectivity. 

In a typical entering class, all CRC-cclleges combined, about seven girls 
in 10 come from homes in which the father completed college and more than four in 
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Table 2 

Selected Family- Background Characteristics 
of Entering Students: Black Students 

versus All Entrants 



Group 


Parental education 
(completed college) 
Mother Father 

4 4 


Parental 
income below 
$8,000 
t 


Mother 
worked some 
outside home 

4 


Father 
self- 
employed 
1 


N 


A-All students 


51 


72 


12 


49 


55 


(484) 


A- Black students 


51 


57 


44 


85 


18 


( 50) 


B-All students 


46 


67 


12 


47 


41 


(155) 


B- Black students 


56 


40 


65 


88 


52 


( 25) 


G-All students 


41 


69 


15 


45 


45 


(372) 


G- Black students 


25 


21 


65 


95 


0 


( 21) 


J-All students 


41 


59 


18 


47 


58 


(263) 


J- Black students 


18 


15 


65 


88 


18 


( 46) 



All CRC- Colleges 


45 


69 


9 


Black students 


. 56 


29 


55 


ETS (men & women) 


i hi) 


(27) 


(32) 



44 42 (2564) 

87 19 (151)*** 

(56) (24) 



*"A11 student" data are for Class entering in 1967 and "Black student" 
data are for entrants in 1965, 1966, and 1967, combined. 

Comparative data for a more general sample of college students as re- 
ported by Educational Testing. Service (ETS)--CSQ, Part 1. 

** "includes black students at Colleges C and D. 
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10 (45 percent) report mothers' education at or beyond completion of a bachelor's 
degree. As may also be seen in Table 2, only slightly more than one fourth of 
college freshmen in the general (ETS) sample came from homes in which the father 
completed college and only about one in six reported mothers' education at this 
level. Less than one- tenth of the CRC entering group report family income under 
$8,000 whereas about a third (32 percent) of the ETS comparative group did so. 
Proportionately fewer regular CRC entrants (44 percent as compared to 56 percent 
in the ETS sample) reported that their mothers had worked outside the home for 
pay at some time after the respondents' birth and proportionally more (42 vs. 24 
percent) report father was self-employed. 

With some variation in degree these conditions hold for regular entrants at 
each of the four colleges involved in this study. What about black students? 

A majority of black students reported parental income of 
less than $8,000 annually-- 55 percent of the entire study 
group did so. 

Almost nine in every 10 black students reported "working 
mothers" — i.e., that their mother had worked for pay outside 
the home at some point since the respondent was born. Rela- 
tively few (19 percent) reported that their father was self- 
employed. 

About three in 10 (29 percent), reported father's educa- 
tion at or beyond the bachelor's degree; more than a third 
(36 percent), however, reported mother's education at or 
beyond this level. 

Black students themselves are extremely highly- selected 
representatives of their race in terms of family educational 
backgrounds. Only 7.2 percent of all nonwhite persons, 45- 
64 years of age in 1964, were estimated to have completed 1. 
year or more of college . (Bureau of Labor Statistics, June 
1966, Table IVB-2) 

It is apparent from the data in Table 2 that black students entering Col- 
leges A and B are more highly selected than those entering Colleges G and J on 
the parental- education variables. 

Secondary school background 

As may be seen in Table 3, a majority (56 percent) of CRC- College entrants 



More Negro women than men get the bachelor's degree, while the opposite is 
true for whites. And, it has been reported that the disproportion in this regard 
is increasing- -between 1950 and 1960, the relative increase in college enrollment 
was larger for Negro women (6.3 percent) than for Negro men (1.8 percent). See 
Fichter (1967, Chapter V, "Talented Negro Women," pages 77-101). 



